EPILOGUE

A BEATEN, unhappy, tired old woman, Madame crept
from the stage towards her dressing-room. She had
begun this evening with so much exuberance, so sure of
herself, so gloriously triumphant. She ended it in retreat,
with flags torn and all reserves exhausted. The two duets
in the last act, with the two young, strong and victoriously
brutal beginners, had finished her. She was hoarse, her voice
was gone. To her, at that moment, it seemed gone for ever.
During the last scene she had been unable to sing at all,
she had spoken her lines, screamed them, hissed them,
whispered them, all the time desp'erately trying to cover her
defeat by a lot of acting. "They" didn't seem to have
noticed much. They had applauded and cheered for her as
usual. She wondered whether They were merely stupid or
just kind. "These Americans," she thought, as she went on
her way, they didn't sing mtb me, they sang against me.
They think an opera is like a boxing match or a game of
football." "Good-night and congratulations," she croaked
to them and crept on the long fatiguing way through the
wings, through die heavy steel door, up the steps, around
the corner and to the end of the passage, where the haven
of her dressing-room was waiting for her. All she wanted
now was quiet; to sit down, not to say another word, kick
off these horrible, high-heeled slippers, bury her head in
Petrushka's consoling little doll's lap and wait for Semper
to get a pot with steaming water and pine oil ready for
inhaling. But life was not as easy as all that. Even before
Madame reached her door she discovered two sentinel-like
figures waiting in front of it.

They wore top hats and wide-sleeved opera coats; they
were the sort of men who had waited all her life in front